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TEACHING A SNAKE TO DANCE. 
There are a great many serpents, or snakes. 
Some are very large; and others very small; 
some are frightful, others harmless. The great 
boa, with its great knotted folds, will crush a 
man and break all his bones as easily as you can 
crush an egg shell. Then there is the little 
striped snake with which a child may play. 
Some are very poisonous; their bite is certain, 
immediate death. Yet there are some tribes of 
men in Africa and Asia who will sport with them 
without any fear of injury. The hooded snake 
which you see in the picture, is one of these. 
‘They are tamed and taught to dance by these 
men, who are called serpent catchers. They 
sometimes catch them and carry them in their 
bosoms« But who that knows their nature wishes 
to have any thing to do with them? There are 
no creatures so hateful to men as those of the 
snake kind. There is enmity between them and 
men. Children do not like to play with them. 
Some appear very beautiful, but they have a 
sting or poison tooth. Men sometimes catch 
them and pull out the deadly tooth, and then 
handle them, and say they are harmless, but that 
tooth grows again, and they become as danger- 
ous as ever. They will bite when they can. 
Yes, children, snakes are snakes, and will be if 
taught to dance, or lie in your hand harmless for 
atime. The best are.to be shunned. 

As you look at this picture and see a man 
amusing himself with this poisonous serpent, 
think how often children amuse themselves in 
sin, and with sinful conduct. There are as many 
kinds of sin as there are serpents. Some are 
awful, none are harmless. You cannot tame 
sins and make them harmless. They sometimes 
appear in different colors. Men call them beau- 
tiful and harmless. Yet they are all sins. Sin 
is sin. It bites or stings to death like an adder. 
The boy who begins to sin a little at the intoxi- 
cating cup, and forms the habit of drinking, is 
playing with a poison serpent. He may not feel 
its bite or sting now, but if he continues the 
habit, he is like the man who carries the serpent 
and nourishes it in his bosom, for it will surely 
kill him, or sting him into frantic madness to 
take his own life. In either case it is death. 
Touch not, handle not the deadly thing. There 
is an angry feeling in your breast, and as often 
as you are angry with a brother or sister, you 
are training a little poison serpent. The longer 
you have that feeling, and the oftener you exe:r- 
cise it, the stronger it grows; and although a lit- 
tle serpent, it will soon become a mighty one, 
and like the boa it will finally conquer you. 
You sometimes disobey your parents, and one 
act of disobedience leads to another, until you 
‘will disobey all God’s laws. There never have 
































and were so much amused with the idea of wi 
ning from others, that they continued the pran- 
tice. This did not satisfy them long, and they 
began to pitch cents, then dollars, and, as\they 
grew older, they played for large sums of mozf> 
ey. They continued the sinful business _ 
many years—sometimes they gained much; 
length one lost all that he had; and he was so 
vexed and tormented that he wént out and killed. 
himself. Gambling was the sement with which 
he was delighted for years, and which finally was 
the means of his death. 

Serpent catchers in Egypt and Hindostan 
sometimes carry about their tamed and dancing 
serpents to exhibit them, and to amuse children. 
and others. So there are places fitted up by 
men, such as dram shops, circuses, gambling 
houses, and theatres, where they exhibit to chil- 
dren and others, sinful amusements in their most 
captivating form. They make them very pleas- 
ing. France and England sometimes send over 
some of their obscene dancers, who have been 
better trained than any in America. Then no- 
tice is given that they are here, and thousands 
rush to see them, and pay their money to the 
keeper. Oh, how many thousands have been 
biten in these dens of unclean creatures, and 
poisoned to death as by aserpent’s bite. ‘Those 
who visit any of these places of sinful amuse- 
ment, or participate in any of ‘their vile practi- 
tices cannot escape unhurt. They are in the 
way to hell. My young readers may not think 
so, but I warn them lest they go to that place, 
through the influence of those who would draw 
them into any of thesé places. * Sin is hateful in 
all its forms; we must hate it before we can en- 
ter heaven.—S. S. Treasury. , 
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‘HE WILL COME TO-MORROW.” 
The following pathetic story, is extracted 
from an English periodical, and well illustrates 
the strength of a mother’s love. 

I always ride on the outside of a stage coach 
from taste, as well as from economy—because I 
love to see as much of the landscape as I possi- 
bly can; and I try to sit next the coachman, be- 
cause he knows not only to whom the seats we 
pass on the road belong, but can sometimes tell 
one, interesting anecdotes of the owners them- 
selves—so I am sure of being entertained on my 
journey, if so placed. 

Well, I was so fortunate on my last journey 
from London to C— as to get my favorite seat, 
and I was next to an unusually pleasing driver. 
I found he was a family man; had a wife he 
seemed fond of, and one child, a little boy, whom 
he was afraid of losing; and as he saw that I 
sympathized in his feelings, he was the more 
disposed to gratify my curiosity. At length, aftera 
very prosperous journey, we saw the abbey 
church of C— in the distance, and we were not 
long in reaching the inn. 

When the coach was about to stop, my atten- 
tion was drawn towards an elderly woman, mean- 
ly but neatly clad, who was looking up to the 
coach with an expression of anxious impatience 
in her eye which forcibly interested me. 

The coachman saw her also, and dashing 
away a tear, said, ‘Ah! poor soul! there she is 
again, and there she has been every day for 





been so many destroyed by‘serpents as by this 
sin. Some young lads began to play marbles 





old woman, who now that the coach had really 


stopped, and the passengers were getting down, 
drew quite close to the wheels, and looking up 
in the coachman’s face with an expression which 
evidently unmanned him, sail, in a burried 
yoite, “Is he come to-day?” *‘ No, dear soul!” 
ie replied, ‘“‘but he will come to morrow, you 
Know!” “ Yes, yes,” said she, “he will come 
tomorrow!” She then hurried down the street, 
followed by a respectable young woman, who 
sheok her head mournfully at the driver as she 
turned away. 

I had paid all demands upon me, and might 
have gone in search of a place at N—, but I 
could not stir till I had an explanation of what 
seemed so interesting to a sentimental traveller 
like myself, and I asked the coachman if I might 
speak a few words to him. “I see what you 
want to ask,” he replied; “‘and as soon as I 
have done all my duty here, I will walk with you 
to the inn where the other coach starts from.” 

I thought him a long time about his duty, but 
at last he joinefl me, and we walked down the 
street together. ‘‘ You want to know all about 
that poor woman,” said he. ‘Indeed I do.” 
“It is a sad story, sir. She and her husband, 
respectable little tradespeople, had one child, 
and a fine lad he was; but he was more fond of. 
play than work, and his father was a severe 
man. His mother doated on him, poor soul! 
and he loved her dearly. But not to be lengthy, 
when he was eighteen, poor Willy did something, 
1 do not know what exactly, which put his father 
in a great rage, and in spite of his wife’s tears 
and prayers, he struck his son, and turned him 
out of doors. I have always heard the poor lad 
did not deserve it; certain itis that he was wrong 


_|in one thing; he told his father he saw him for 


the last time, for he would never come back to 
be struck again! And he enlisted directly, and 
left C— with the soldiers. 

Oh! the agony of the poor father, when he had 
slept on his rage, and rose the next morning! 
The poor mother had not slept at all, and they 
both went in search of their now pardoned son. 
But he was gone! And by a very affecting let- 
ter to his mother, they learned that he was or- 
dered to the West Indies! and they were not rich 
enough to effect his discharge! So he sailed, and 
it broke his father’s heart. 

On his death bed he left loving messages and 
his blessing to his poor boy, and said he died of 
a broken heart, from the recollection of his harsh- 
ness to him. 

Well, time went on, and the poor widowed 
mother might be said to live only for and in let- 
ters written by Willy; and every letter was full 
of love and piety. At last came a letter from 
him to say he had been at death’s door with a 
bad fever, and was so weak still, after it, that 
the medical men had ordered him home, as the 
only chance of life. 

“Oh! I shall nurse him again!” the poor 
mother said,—all fear lost in the delight of having 
him restored to her; and when the time came 
for the vessel’s being due*in which he sailed, 
busy as a bee was she in preparing for his 
coming. 

At last he wrote to say he was landed, that he 
had almost recovered his health and strength in 
the voyage, and should be at C— on such aday. 
That morning the poor mother went to the 
coach office, long before the hour announced the 


years; and now that I am a parent myself, and{@pproach of the stage. It came, but she could 
an anxious one too, I feel the more for her.” 
This speech increased my interest in the poor 


not see her son on the outside; perhaps he was 
inside, and she ran eagerly forward to look in at 





the window, but he was not there. ‘ Where is 
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he? Whereis my boy?” she cried to the driver, 
who had not as yet observed her. Now, sir, 
that driver was a good sort of man enough, but 
he did not understand a parent’s feelings, and 
what do you think he replied? ‘Your son! 
poor soul! he is not come indeed!” ‘ But he 
will come to-morrow, then; is there not a letter 
to say so?” ‘No, mistress; your poor son will 
come no more! He fell off the coach coming 
from Portsmouth to London, and was killed on 
the spot!” 

I, a little boy, then, was present at this scene; 
and I never shall forget the shriek, with which 
she repeated the word “killed,” and then -fell 
back as if it had-struck her to the heart! She 
was carried home insensible, and we all thought 
she would never recover. But it was ordered 
otherwise. She recovered to life the next day, 
but not to reason; for the first words she uttered 
were, “I must get up and dress myself, or I 
shall not get to the coach in time to meet Willy!” 
And finding she was able to dress herself, and 
walk as usual, her niece, who lived with her, 
she whom you saw to day, let her go out, and 
she reached the coach as the horn blew. Oh! 
it was very affecting to see that poor bereaved 
creature go up to the coachman and ask him 
again if her son was come! The driver that day 
was a neighbor of hers, and, having heard the 
tale, he replied ‘kindly and cleverly, ‘ No,the is 
not come to day, but perhaps he will come to 
morrow.” ** Yes, yes,” she replied with a smile 
that wrung the heart, ‘ he will come to morrow,” 
and away she hurried. And, sir, she has come 
to that coach office, and asked the same ques- 
tion, repeated the same answer, for, as I told 
you to day, many, many years! But surely, sir, 
she does not suffer much, does she?” ‘TI trust 
not,” I replied; ‘sand this hope born of despair, 
is, probably, the merciful ordering ,of Divine 
Providence for her relief.” ‘* Ay, so I think,” 
he replied, ‘‘ but heaven bless you, sir! here is 
your coach, and it is now setting off.” ‘I hope 
we shall meet again,”’ I said, shaking-him by the 
hand, and off we drove. 
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or play for a few moments, for the sake of pleas- 
ing her?’ And if you could amuse the baby by 
clapping your hands, or talking to it a little, 
would you not»be happy yourself in making it 
so? This is the way you can begin to be useful 
in the world. #%t is a little thing to talk or sing 
to a baby, but the kind feelings you cherish by 
doing so, are the beginnings of usefulness; and 
if you every day try to do some good or useful 
thing, you will very soon find that there are 
many things you can do for the comfort of oth- 
ers; and if you cultivate the habit of doing all 
you can when you are young, it will become so 
pleasant to you, that you will always be happy 
yourself. There is no situation in life in’ which 
you cannot find some one to whom you can show 
kindness. 
The day before this little boy, 
was very busy,in,making some liti te 
had only a few pieces, of board, y aye ii- 
ter had thrown aside, and with’ ‘pqer.as 
they were, he contfived to make gabl 
which he gave to his mother an hi 
might think of him sometimes whiledié was gone. 
They were rude specimens of workmanship, ‘to 
be sure, but as an expression of his kind feeling, 
do you not think his mother will look upon them 
often? Why, if it can only be used to hold her 
thimble and scissors, she will love to keep it 
near her, that his wish might be gratified, and 
he might be remembered when absent. I hope 
the dear boy will never cease to cultivate this 
wish to please all around him, he will be sure to 
do much for his own happiness, and be forming 
a character which will enable him to be useful as 
long as he lives. Dear children, do not think 
any thing too trifling for you to do, if it will 
make another happy.—New York Evanglist. 
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THE TENDER HEARTED GIRL. 

There is a girl‘in Ohio, whose name is Ru- 
hammah. She used to come to school to me. 
She was four or five years old. She was avery 
sober and thoughtful girl; sometimes she would 
sit an hour together without hardly moving, en- 
gaged in deep thought. She had a great mind 
for such‘a young girl. She was not dull and 
stupid, for when she was at play she was as live- 





BEGIN EARLY TO DO GOOD. 


‘*Good bye, my dear mother,” said: a. little 
boy, as he was going from home for a few 
weeks, *‘ and if you want anything of.me when 
I am gone, will you write and let me know it.” 

Now these are a few simple words, but they 
made quite an impression on his mother’s heart; 
and when she sat down alone after he had gone, 
it gave her a great deal of pleasure, to remem- 
ber that he would like to do something for her 
comfort, and it gave her reason to hope, that as 
he grows older he will think more of doing good 
If 
ail little children could know how much _ happi- 
ness they give their parents by kind words, and 
by doing even little things for them, they would 
find it much more for their own comfort, than to 
be selfish, and constantly trying to gain some 


to others than of seeking his own pleasure. 


advantage for themselves. 


But some children will ask, ‘* What can I do 
Iam so young I 
I will tell you 
one way—always speak cheerfully to your fa- 
ther and mother, and your little brothers and 
sisters, and let them see that you love to do what 


to make older people happy? 
do not know very much myself.” 


they wish, and you will be sure to please them 


A prompt and cheerful compliance with their 
wishes, will give more joy to their hearts than 
any costly gift; and when you are away from 
them, they would love to think, if my little boy 
or girl was at home, they would help me very 
much, and they would love to remember all! the 
If your lit- 
tle sister was playing with her blocks on the 
floor, and you could help her place them better 
than she could, would you not leave your book 


little things you had done for them. 


ly as the best of them. Almost every morning 
she would bring into thé school room a flower- 
pot full of the most beautiful flowers,—the lily, 
the tulip and the velvet rose, and set them on 
the desk. Sometimes their sweet fragrance 
would fill all the room, and make us all feel hap- 
py—that is what God made the flowers for. 

She loved to get up early in the morning, and 
go into the garden and work in the flower bed. 
Almost all the girls had flower beds, and used to 
see who would keep the cleanest from weeds, 
and have the finest flowers. 

One morning, very early, Ruhammah came 
running up to me, almost out of breath, and said, 
** A naughty worm has been eating down one of 
my prettiest flowers, and O,I am so sorry!” 
She had one tall handsome flower, that grew 
right in the middle of her bed, and had a full 
blossom right on the top of it, and this is the one 
the worm eat off. 

** Well,” said I, ‘* didn’t you kill it?” 

She looked at me a moment,—* No sir,” said 
she, and her eye sparkled withinnocence—*“‘no, I 
didn’t kill it.” 

‘* What did you do with it?” 

**] put it on a piece of board, so it should not 
-|eat any more of my flowers. 

** Well, won’t the sun kill it, by and by when 
it shines hot?” 

‘* No,” said she, ‘I put some dirt on it, so the 
sun can’t kill it.” 

And she skipped off to play, happy that she 
had done all things well. 

Now, children, if all the little girls and boys 
are as kind to every thing God has made, as 
Ruhammah wasto this little worm, do you think 





men and women? Do you think they will have 
to go to prison for doing each wrong? 

She knew that the same God who made her, 
made that litthe worm, and its Creator was-her 
Judge, and she would not hurt it; and I have no 
doubt, that if she lives to be a woman, God will 
bless her, and she will bless the world, for if she 
will not hurt a little worm, she will not hurt any 
body who is worth a great deal more thana 
worm. She will be a ** Peace-maker,” and then 
she will be one of the ‘* children of God.” 
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JANE HOWARD. 

Miss Jane Howard was the daughter of a very 
wealthy merchant residing in the city of Bal- 
timore. 

Her personal appearance was truly prepos- 
sessing; but the graces of her mind, polished as 
it was by the graces of a superior education, and 
the benevolence of her naturally warm and vir- 
tuous heart, rendered her an object of universal 
esteem and admiration, among all with whom 
she was acquainted. At a very early age she 
embraced the Christian religion, and much of 
her time was spent in promoting religious and 
benevolent objects. 

In the fall of 1828, Jane, with her elder broth- 
er, embarked on board a packet for Charleston, 
South Carolina, for the purpose of visiting their 
friends. The Captain of the packet was a man 
about twenty-five years of age. Tis person was 
comely and his manners agreeable, with the ex- 
ception of one fault, too common among sailors, 
he was profane. The modesty of Jane’s appear- 
ance attracted his attention; he gained an intro- 
duction to her by means of her brother, and was 
still more charmed by the sweetness of her con- 
versation than he had been by the graces of her 
person. 

It was not long, however, before an oath es- 
caped his lips, which shocked the delicate sensi- 
bility of Jane. | 

She politely requested that he would desist 
from such language while she remained on board 
the vessel, to which he immediately consented 
with a deep chagrin. During the remainder of 
the voyage, the Captain’s attention to'Jane was 
rather increased than diminished. 

He spent much of his time in her company, 
charmed and delighted with the modesty of her 
deportment, and the fascinating spell of her in- 
structive conversation; but not another oath was 
he heard to utter, until they arrived in Charles- 
ton. They were now about to part, but Jane, 
feeling no small interest in the welfare of one, 
whose unremitted attentions more than indicated 
his solicitude for her own, ventured to ask if he 
would grant her one request. ‘The Captain with 
all the enthusiasm of an infatuated lover, replied, 
that whatever request she was pleased to make, 
if possibly within his power, it certainly should 
be granted. 

“Then,” said she, “accept this Bible, and 
my request is that you read a portion of it every 
day.” 

He felt surprised, but considering that he had 
given his promise, he felt bound to fulfil it. In 
the fall of 1833, Jane went.to spend the winter 
with her uncle, who resided in New Orleans. 
The first Sabbath after she arrived there, she 
accompanied her uncle and his family to church, 
and heard a sermon of uncommon interest, de- 
livered with eloquence and religious pathos. 

The minister was evidently a man of superior 
talents; his voice deep-toned and agreeable. 
His figures were applicable, though high-wrought 
and beautiful. 

He possessed in fine, the rare faculty of chain- 
ing an audience in almost breathless silence from 
the commencement till the close of bis discourse. 
But Jane, whose tender heart was so exquisi- 
tively susceptible on the subject of religion, en- 








thatthey can kill each other when they get to be 

















tered so deeply into the spirit of the sermon, that 
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she entirely forgot, for a time, the distance 
which separated her from her friends, and all 
the circumstances by which she was surrounded, 
with the exception of the rolling sentences as 
they flowed from the lips of the speaker. 

The meeting closed; and while Jane and her 
friends were waiting in their pew for the aisle to 
be cleared, the preacher came down from the 
pulpit—advanced towards, and addressed Jane 
as follows: 

“If I mistake not, I am addressing Miss 
Howard.” 

‘A confused succession of ideas flitted for an 
instant across the mind of Jane—but, recolleci- 
ing herself, she politely replied: 

‘© That is my name, sir, but I do not recollect 
to have had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 

‘Perhaps you recollect having sailed from 
Baltimore to Charleston about five years ago, in 
the packet Thomas Jefferson, and of having given 
a Bible to the Captain.” 

“IT do,” she replied, ‘‘I recollect it well, and 
if I mistake not, [ recognize the Captain in the 
person before me. But can it be possible?” 

‘‘It is possible,” he replied, ‘it is so—I am 
the man!—and I shall ever feel the deepest grat- 
itude to you, Miss Howard, for the interest you 
manifested in my welfare. That Bible, and the 
reading of it, has made me what I am.” 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings pro- 
duced by this unexpected meeting. Suffice it to 
say, that the minister was invited home with 
them, and during the winter his visits were nei- 
ther few nor far between. In the spring he 
married Miss Jane, and they are now on a mis- 
sionary tour among the dark benighted sons of 
India, where the blessing of Heaven is attending 
their labors in'a wonderful manner, and many 
souls are brought to a saving knowledge through 
their instrumentality.—Juvenile Parlor Com. 


-—- 
MARY BROWN AND THE LAMB. 

It was in the month of December, when the 
days are very short, the clock had just struck 
four, when the teacher, after praying with the 
children, dismissed them, desiring them to go 
directly home, and not stop to play by the way ; 
then speaking to a little girl, about four years old, 
she added, ‘‘ You, particularly, Mary Brown, 
must make haste; for it is a dark evening, and 
night may overtake you before you can get 
home.” 

Mary had a mile to walk before she reached 
her father’s house, which stood on the other side 
of the common, and in rather a solitary place. 
But the weather never kept this little girl from 
school, though she had almost always to go by 
herself. She put on her bonnet and cloak, and 
set off, carrying on her arm her basket, in which 
were her knitting and her little Bible. Perhaps 
you will ask, ‘‘ Was she not afraid to go by her- 
self across a wide common, and then to pass the 
river by a foot-bridge, as she would afterwards 
have to do?”” No, little Mary was not afraid of 
going home by herself, and you will very soon 
hear the reason. 

The path across the common lay between 
bushes of furze intermixed with heath; Mary 
walked as fast as she could, but she had not gone 
very far, when she heard a sound behind some 
furze bushes near her, just like the bleating of a 
sheep. She stopped and looked to see what it 
was, and soon saw a pretty lamb, which was 
struggling, and seemed to have been caught 
there. ‘ Poor little Frisk!” she said, going up 
to it, ‘how did you come here?” Frisk was a 
pet lamb which belonged to one of Mary’s play- 
fellows. He had broken the cord by which he 
was tied up, and wandered about till he came 
near these bushes, and there the string was 
caught, so that he could not get away. He 
knew Mary, and was very glad when she set 
him at liberty. But what was she todo? She 
could not leave him there, and the farm, where 


her road. ‘ Well,” thought little Mary, “ I will 
run, and then I shall soon take Frisk home to 
my dear Sarah. She will be so glad, for f dare 
say she is looking every where for him.” Then 
she took hold of the end of the cord, and began 
to run, with Frisk skipping along by her side. 
Sarah was looking for her pet lamb, as Mary 
had supposed, and she found her, quite ont of 
breath, at the end of a lane, calling her degr 
Frisk as loudly as she could. ‘I have got him,” 
cried Mary. ‘Stop, dear Sarah, here he is; I 
found him among the bushes out there. Take 
him, for now I must make haste home.” 

‘‘ Mary, Mary! shall I walk home with you?” 
said Sarah to her little friend, who had run off 
as fast as she could. 

‘*No, no, thank you,” answered Mary; ‘I 
shall not be long, and I am not afraid.” As she 
said this, she saw very near, and behind a cor- 
ner she had just turned, a gentleman going the 
same way, who looked round at the sound of 
the footsteps. 

‘“ Where are you going, my little girl?” said 
the gentleman, when she came up to him. 
‘‘ Where are you going all by yourself, now itis 
so late?” : 

‘IT am going home, sir,” answered Mary. 
Gentleman. And have you far to go? 

Mary. Not very far, sir; I live near those 
tall willows by the bridge. 

G. What is your name, my little girl; and 
where have you been? 

M. My name is Mary, sir, and I am going 
home from school. 

G. Do you go to school in the village at the 
end of the common? 

M. Yes, sir, that is where I go to school. 

_G. And do you go there every day, even in 
wet weather? 

M. O yes, sir; but not on Sunday, only on 
week days. 

G. And are you always alone, as you are 
to-night? 

M. Sometimes my mother takes me with her; 
and sometimes my brother comes .to the school 
to fetch me, as he comes back: from going on 
errands, or when he has nothing particular to do 
at home. 

G. But are you not sometimes afraid when 
you are going home all alone, where you have 
to cross that wide common, and go down into 
this hollow way, where we are now? 

M. No, sir, I am never afraid, because I 
know Iam not alone, though’ there is no one 
walking with me. My mother and teacher have 
often told me that God is always wear me, and 
he will take care of me; and if any one wished 
to hurt me, I trust that he would prevent them. 

The Sentleman was much pleased to find how 
well the little girl remembered what she had 
been taught. ; 

He replied, ‘*Yes, my déar child, you are 
quite right, aud I was wrong in supposing you 
had any reason to be afraid. Yes, Mary, we 
know that God is everywhere, and he takes 
care of those who trust in him with all their 
heart.” 

M. Yes, sir; my mother has often told me 
so, and | have read it to her in my Bible. Look 
sir, here is my Bible; you see it is a very little 
one; but it has all that is in my uncle’s large Bi- 
ble. It is just the same book. | 

G. And do you read the Bible at school? 

M. Yes, sir, every day ; from nine o’clock to 
ten in the morning, and from two to three in the 
afternoon. We all read in turn, verse by verse, 
and answer our teacher’s questions. 

G. And do you learn to repeat Scripture by 
heart? 

M. Four years ago, sir, I began to learn to 
repeat some verses from the Bible—I mean the 
Testament—every morning before breakfast, to 
my mother; and on Sunday evening, I learn two 
verses of a psalm or a hymn. My dear mother 
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his mistress lived, was some way off, and out of 





G. Then I suppose your mother loves the 
Bible? 

M. O yes, sir, and so does my father. He 
gave me mine;.and every Sunday, and some- 
times on week days, he hears me read in it, and 
explains it to me. 

G. And noy can you tell me why you are 
not afraid of Pte by yourself in the road, or on 
the bridge, or in the wood, not even in the dark? 
M. Because, sir, I know that God is with me; 
and then who can do me any harm? 

G. But, my dear chiid, do you think that the 
great God, who made heaven and earth, takes so 
much care of a little girl like you? 

M. Sir, does not God know how many hairs 
I have on my head? Yes, I know, sir, he has 
numbered them all, for the Lord Jesus Christ 
says so; and it must be truth, for all that he says 
is true. 

G. Then, do you know the Lord Jesus Christ? 
M. No, sir, I do not know him; I have never 
seen him, and no one can see him: heis in heavy- 
en with God his Father. 

G. Then how do you know that he has said 
what you have just told me? 

M. It is in the Bible, sir. If it were light, I 
would show you the place, but it is too dark for 
me to see to read. 

G. - You area happy child, Mary; I hope you 
will always love to read the Bible, and | hope 
you mind what it tells you, for it is God’s own 
word. 

M. O, sir, you know I’am only a very little 
girl, so I have not learned much yet; but my 
father says, if I get on in my learning, next 
spring, if I am spared, I shall go to the Sunday 
School in the village. So then I hope I shall 
learn a great many things that I donot know now. 
Mary entered her father’s -house, and kissing 
her mother, she told her why she was rather 
later than usual. 

‘“*T thought,” replied her mother, ‘that it 
was véry long before you returned; but I prayed 
to our heavenly Father to keep you from eyil, 
and I knew there was no need to be uneasy, for 
he is,everywhere, and will hear and answer our 
prayers.” 

The next morning, the gentleman, who was 
staying at a friend’s house in the neighborhood, 
went to see Mary’s mother; he asked her many 
questions about her little girl, and was pleased to 
hear a very good account of her. I will just 
mention that her mother told him, that she never - 
spoke of God or of serious things, in a careless, 
trifling way, and that she loved to read her Bi- 
ble, and that she prayed to God to bless it to 
her soul.— Youth’s Friend. 
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MARTHA THOMAS, 
A TRUE STORY. 


At a watering place where I spent part of last 
summer, my attention was drawn towards a poor 
young woman, who carried a basket containing 
small articles of needle work, which she offered 
for sale to the ladies who passed. Her attire 
was coarse, but always neat and clean; and her 
unobtrusive manner and look of patient endur- 
ance, particularly interested me. I frequently 
watched her from my window, which overlook- 
ed a busy thoroughfare, and many a serious 
thought arose from my observation of her. For 
some who purchased front=her she handed a 
slate, on which they wrote their questions, and 
she replied to them quickly. “On inquiry, I found 
that she was quite deaf, having lost her hearing 
during a protracted illness that had terminated in 
lameness, requiring her to use crutches. She 
was the only child of her widowed and infirm 
mother, whose subsistence as well as her own, 
depended entirely upon the sale of Her work, 
To this parent she was indebted for het knowl- 
edge of reading and writing, which providential- 
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ly, she had acquired before she became 86 help- 
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Jess. It was not without regret that I noticed 


the indifference with which the greater number 
of passengers, even those whose dress at least 
bespoke wealth, “ passed by on the other side.” 
Still poor Martha continued to offer her work 
with the same patient and placid countenance. 
Alas, thought I, that so many who “ have bread 
enough and to spare,” should thus overlook the 
wants of their fellow-creatures, more perhaps, 
from being thoughtless than hard hearted—sure- 
ly they forget that God who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy, hath also said, ‘* Freely ye have 
received, freely give;” ‘for the poor shall never 
cease out of the land.” It was pleasing to see 
the thankful smile that lighted up Martha’s coun- 
tenance when a trifle was occasionally bought. 

One day I asked her about her earnings; and 
she replied, “If I get enough to keep me and 
my mother through the day, I am happy and 
thankful, and I do not think about to morrow; 
but trust to the kind Providence who has hither- 
to kept us: sometimes indeed. the fear that 
may not be able to pay my week's rent, makes 
my heart heavier; but God, I hope, will provide.” 
She had a Bible, which she said was: the most} 
valuable of her possessions; a ‘few religious 
books had also been given to her, and some-vol- 
umes of the Penny Sunday Reader, with ‘which 
she was extremely pleased. Notwithstanding 
her deafness, she attended church, and receiv 
the Holy Sacrament. In her I had a pleasi 
example of the truth and comfort ofthat 
cious promise, ‘ As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be.” When autumn was drawing to a close I 
often thought of Martha, who would soon be 
prevented by the weather from occupying her 
usual place, or finding customers elsewhere; but 
I said to myself, “‘ He that feedeth-the ravens 
will not suffer his faithful servants to perish;” 
and I was glad to learn afterwards that through, 
the winter she had received assistance from a 
lady, whose notice she had won by her_ modest 
and deserving conduct. ® 

Should this simple record afford encourage- 
ment to those who may be called to exercise pa- 
tience under severe trials, or should it induce 
any to practice self-denial, ‘that they may have 
to give to him that needeth,” or even should it 
cause one thoughtless person to reflect, then will 
it not have been written in vain; and to him be 
the praise, who alone can prosper this humble 
effort to do good. 
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An American Scholar. 


A little girl, aged eleven years, was placed in a Sun- 
day School in America. This child had a very igno- 
rant and impious mother, living in the capacity of a ser- 
vant in ——; her example was such as to lead to the 
fear that it must have a very pergicious effect on the 
mind of her child. But, often when she has been intem- 

rate,and using the most profane language, a pious 
fady, a member of the family, has heard her little child 
reproving her in the most affectionate manner. She 
would say, “Mother, you are injuring yourself very 
much, and committing a great sin against God.” Some 
time ago, after this child had attended a prayer-meeting 
for the teachers and scholars, she went into the apart- 
ment, where she found her mother alone; she opened 
her Bible and read the chapter, and anxiously attempted 
to explain it as she heard it at the meeting; she then 
repeated the first lines of the hymns that were sung, and 
gave a very correct account of the manner in which the 
exercises were conducted during the evening. She ex- 
pressed much concern for the soul of her parent, to the 
iady who instructed her, and, with eyes filled with tears, 
said, “O, ma’am, I very often Pray to God, that he would 
take away m mother’s stony heart, and give her a 
good one.”—London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


—_—@——— 
A Youth near Bristol. 


About the year 1819, two Christian friends, who went 
from Bristol to a village school, several miles distant, 
were employed in visiting absentee’. As they passed 
along the road, they met with several boys playing; 
they inquired of them whether any of them attended the 
school, and were answered in the negative. They affec- 





YOUTHE’S COMPANION. 


duct in profaning the Sabbath, and invited them to come 
to the school on the next Lord’s day. The boys at first 
treated these kind invitations with indifference, but after 
further remonstrance, one of them, who appeared to be the 
leader, promised to attend, and bring as many as he could 
with him. The next Sabbath he made his appearance 
with a number of others, who were all admitted. For 
some time they were fegular in attendance, but having 
little desire for instruction, they became tired of the 
confinement, and all, except one, returned to their for- 
iner practices. This one however remained, and attracted 
the notice of his teacher, who took every opportunity of 
talking with him on the important duties of religion. 
On one occasion his attention was called to the subject 
of prayer, and the necessity of it was seriously urged 
upon him. Some time afterwards the lad told his teach- 
er, “Sir, when I went home.I tried to pray a little, and 
the more I prayed the greater was the pleasure I felt.” 
His conduct from this time appeg quite different to 
what it had been, and he became @ decided Christian. 
One of the friends who-first met with him took him as an 
apprentice, in which situation he conducted himself with 
so much propriety, that his niaster had no oo in 
recommending him as a member to the Christian church 
to whieh he himself belonged. Anothercircumstance in 
the history of this lad is worthy of notice. After his re- 
moval fromthe country, where he formerly lived, he felt 
a desire, fo. meet his .old companions, to talk to them 
about their best interests} and it was intimated to them 
that he was coming we them for that purpose. The 

port was soen spread, that —— was going to preach to 
the children of the village; and on the Sabbath, when 
he arrived there, he found a great number of children 
and othérs =, aprewen together to hear him. However, 
this was not his intention, but a minister, who was pres- 
ent, addressed‘ the assembly, and he concluded with 
prayer, which produced such an effect as to dissolve the 
whole assembly into tears. When we have received 
good ourselves, we should always aim to impart it to 
others.—[ Ib. 
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A Boy at Modbury. : 


A boy, belonging to a Sunday School at Modbury, 
was observed to withdraw from his playfellows, and to 
frequent an upper room in his father’s house, for the pur- 
pose of reading his Bible and prayer. His nts, al- 
though not professors of religion, requested him to pray 
with them ; and afterthat time family prayer was re. 
larly attended to; in which the child constantly officiat- 
ed. During his last illness, a friend, who repeatedly 
visited him, one day asked him if he would not rather 
live than die ; his answer was, he would rather die, be- 
cause heaven and Christ were far better. “But, Fran- 
cis,” said he, “none but the righteous go to heaven.” 
“Yes, sir; but Christ came to seek and to save that 
which was lost ;” and with energy he exclaimed, “ This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief.” He died, praising the Lord, and 
commending his spirit into his hands, in the tenth year 
of his age.—[Jb. y 


—>—_ 
A Widow’s Son. 

The following account was given by’an old woman, a 
few years ago, to a friend of Sunday Schools, We give 
it as nearly as possible in her own words. 

When my husband was alive, we sent*our son to 
school, but he very seldom attended; his practice in 
general was to play the truant with bad boys. It was 
not long, however, after he went to school that his fa- 
ther died, which put it out of my power to pay for his 
education any longer, or to provide for him at home ; he 
was therefore obliged to go out to earn his bread; and, 
although the ohne which he had experienced in his 
circumstances by his father’s death was great, yet it had 
no effect on him whatever, he still remaining regardless 
of the admonitions which I gave him. He now made a 
regular habit of spending his Sabbath day in walking 
about, for 1 could not get him to attend any place of 
worship. One Sunday morning, as he was going to 
spend it in the usual ‘way, an old play-fellow met him, 
when my son thus addressed him: “Where are you 
going this morhing?” “To school,” replied the lad. 
“ What school is open to-day, it is Sunday ? and do you 
go to school?” “ Yes, the school which I go to is call- 
ed a Sunday School.” “Well, I am going to take a 
walk, come along with me.” “No, I cannot go a walk- 
ing meg I must go to school; come along with me.” 
“No, I shall not goto school,” said my son. “Well, 
but come this morning.” After a great deal of persua- 
sion he consented to fe for that morning. To school 
they went, and, when they came there, the lad informed 
his teacher who it was he had brought with him, and 
how he was prevailed on to come. The teacher then 
asked my son some questions, and gave him a spelling- 
book to read in, for he scarcely knew how to read at all ; 
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reward for it. School being over, and having made an 
appointment to go with his old play-fellow the next Sun- 
day, he returned’ home later than usual to dinner. I 
did not happen to ask him where he had been that morn- 
ing, supposing he had been, as usual, walking in the 
fields. The following Sabbath I asked him how he had 
spent his Sunday, when he told me that he had been to 
school. “To school!” said I, knowing that he always 
so much disliked it, “to what school? and who did you 
go with?” He then told me what I have now related to 
you; likewise mentioning, that the reason he liked to go 
to that school was because they treated the children so 
kindly, and that they did not make use of the cane like 
his other master; “and,” said he, “I shall always go 
now, mother.” He continued attending regularly till he 
was grown up, and proved to be e very dutiful son, and 
a good scholar. The mother further said that she had 
reason to be thankful that ever Sunday Schools were es- 
tablished, for their good effects had rendered her now 
comfortable. She is [1818] 70 years of age, and entire- 
ly supported by her son, in a very decent and respecta- 
ble manner.—| 1b. 
_—— 
An American Youth. 


A missionary, in America, held a meeting ona Sun- 
day evening, in a thinly inhabited country. The roads 
were so bad, that travelling in any other way than on 
foot. was impracticable ; the difficulties he had to en- 
counter almost disheartened him; and he began to fear 
his want of success in so unpromising a country. 
When he came to the place where the meeting was held, 
he found a few persons collected together, some of 
whom had come as far as himself. As soon as he was 
seated, he was surprised to see a boy neatly dressed ap- 
proaching, and after shaking him by the hand, he asked 
the missionary if he recollected him. Years had passed 
since they met, and the image of his Sunday scholars 
with their names, had been forgotten. “Did you not,” 
inquired the boy, “teach in the Sunday School in —— ? 
And do you not remember the boy who was your class 
monitor °” “My dear James,” said the delighted mis- 
sionary, taking both the hands of the boy within his 
own, while the circumstances connected with the Sun- 
day School flashed across his mind; “my dear boy, how 
_ have altered in looks! how glad I am to meet you 

ere! how came you to this meeting?” “TI had heard,” 
said the boy, “that a missionary from New York was to 
reach here this evening, and I wanted to see if he 
new anything about our Sunday School; besides, sinee 
I used to go tg school on Sundays, I would much rather 
attend church. I do not know what to do with myself. 
I was so glad when I heard there was to be a meeting 
in our township once more.” The surprise of meeting 
a Sunday scholar in this wilderness, only equalled the 
delight he experienced at the consciousness that one bo 
had, by his instrumentality, acquired the habit of attend- 
ing Divine worship. The incident greatly encouraged 
him to persevere in his arduous undertaking.—[1b. 
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SONG, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
If thou hast crushed a flower, 
The root may not be blighted, 
If thou hast quenched a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted ; 
But on the harp or on the lute, 
The string which thou hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to the touch a token! 
If thou hast loosed a bird, 
Whose voice of song could cheer thee, 
Still, still he may be won 
From the skies to warble near thee; 
But if upon the troubled sea 
Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
a not that wind or wave shall bring 
he treasure back when needed. 
If thou hast bruised a vine, 
The summer's breath is healing, 
As its clusters yet may grow, 
Through the leaves their bloom revealing ; 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown 
With a bright draught filled—oh ! never 
Shall earth give back that lavished wealth 
To cool thy parched lip’s fever ! 
The heart is like that cup, 
If thou waste the love it bore thee, 
And like that jewel gone, 
Which the deep will not restore thee ; 
And like that string of harp or Jute 
Whence the sweet sound is scattered ; 
Gently, oh! gently touch the chords 








tionately expostulated with them on the evil of their con- 








the lesson which was set him he learned, and received a 


Too soon forever shattered ! 
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